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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY.—WNo. I. 

Messrs. Editors,—Seeing the “Letters to a Daughter,” 
in recent numbers of the Companion, reminded me of sev- 
eral Letters which I received some years ago, from a dear 
Clerical friend. They were, I trust, at that time blessed 
of God to my spiritual good; aud, if you think proper to 
publish them,] sincerely pray that they may be equally bles- 
sed to any of your female readers who may be as attached 
to the world as I was. Yours, L 

B e, Nov. 22, 1822. 
My dear L——-, | 

Though I have not seen you nor written you 
since the morning of an interesting conversa- 
tion with you, yet I have not forgotten you. 
And I think some of the most precious mo- 
ments that have passed in the interim, were 
those in which, before the throne of God, you 
was remembered. 

It is not that you are without competent 
means of religious instruction, that I am in- 
duced to take up my pen now. I know full 
well that if knowledge and affectionate entreaty 
had virtue to cleanse the soul and elevate the 
affections, you would long since have re- 
joiced in the consciousness of pardoned sin, 
and looked to Jesus as “the chief of ten thou- 
sand,” and “ the one altogether lovely.” But 
I hope you do regard me asa friend—a well 
wisher to your best interests, and therefore 
will allow me to add my exhortations to those 
that have not yet prevailed to confirm your reso- 
lution to avoid conformity to the world and 
choose the Lord Jehovah for your portion. 

I need not tell you that the world is passing 
away. Young as you are, you have already 
seen many younger than yourself prematurely 
carried to the grave ;—you have scen many cut 
down in their‘Tull strength—their prospects of 
happiness bright and transporting—hurried 
from the midst of a thousand engagements in 
the pursuit of pleasure, to their long home— 
the narrow house for all living. - Has not your 
mind, on such occasions been agitated and al- 
most overwhelmed with the conviction, that 
all earthly sources of enjoyment are unworthy 
to engage the zealous pnrsuit of an immortal 
mind—and that it is and must be unwise to 
the last degree, to spend the precious time 
given us to prepare for heaven, in grasping at 
phantoms which vanish as soon as touched, 
and leave the eager soul to all the torment of 
ungratified “desire and baffled exertion? Has 
not the grave of some loved companion of your 
earliest days—or of some other individual 
whom you have known in all the sprightliness 
of youth, and gaiety of fashion,—taught you 
that your devotion-to any other object than the 
service and glory of God, is frivolous and pre- 
sumptuous? You have health—you have en- 
deavored to cultivate a mind, richly endowed as 
it came from your Maker, and have stored it 
with many. useful facts and interesting discov- 
eries in science—you have personal charms, 
and a heart susceptible of the sweetest and lof- 
tiest emotions—you have acircle of tender and 
endeared friends around you, who will. spare 
no expense to gratify any desire you can in- 
dulge—But—what is all this! Are you sure 
of retaining all, or even one of these ingredi- 
ents in the cup of your happiness an hour 
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longer! Would it be an unheard-of thing, if | tingmanure to its roots, and to give ita trial 


all your accomplis'ments, and all your pros- 
pects, and all your hopes, were blasted in’a mo- 
ment? Shall others fall around you, and will 
you feel secure? Will the grim messenger 
that summons others to the bar of God unex- 
pectedly, leave you, to enjoy all that your 
heart can wish ofthe woxld, til! you are ready 
to meethim? Onmpy friend, I beg you to med- 
itate much and seriously on the vanity of the 
world ; to study its real character at the death 
bed ; to look at it calmly in the light of Eterni- 
ty. Solong as you retain an attachment to it 
which it does not deserve from you, and pay 
ita respect which is due only to Him who died 
for your redemption, it is not possible that you 
should bring your mind to bear with that foree 
on the realities of religion—and your heart 
to bear with that intensity on the great question, 
* What shall I do to be saved,”—without 
which all your occasional tenderness and seri- 
ous concern will only issue in a seared con- 
Science, and a more hardened heart. There- 
fore it is that I have here presented the subject 
to you. IthinkI do not mistake where your 
great temptation lies. You will probably be 
convinced by serious reflection on the opera- 
tions of your own mind, that it is the dread of re- 
linquishing your hold on the world, your fear of 
sacrificing its favor, or subjecting yourself to its 
frowns in one shape or another, that creates the 
difficulty of which you complain, of fixing your 
attention, and giving your whole soul at once 
to the control ofthe Spiritof God. The world 
i8 a subtle enemy. You are wot now’ aware of 
this in a thousandth part of the extent to which 
it is true, though you may readily concede to 
the position. It is an enemy every where pres- 
ent with you—as well at the altar of God, as at 
the toilet. Ientreat you to examine yourself 
prayerfully on the subject—Yes—go to God, 
and beg him to show you what dominion the 
world has over your heart. And if he answers 
that prayer, I doubt not you will be ready to 
say, “‘the half was not told me.” 

I hope soon to write you again.—And Oh! 
how it would cheer my heart to be able then 
to subscribe myself 

Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
R. 8. 8 : 











DIALCGUE. 


THE BARREN TREE. 
A dialogue between William and Robert. 


It was New-Year’s day, and-the day being 
fine, William and Robert stepped into Mr. L’s 
garden, to enjoy a few minutes pious conversa- 
tion; when coming opposite to a tree, Wil- 
liam’s attention was arrested; he madea pause, 
and thus began: 

William.—I am a little surprised at seeing 
this tree still standing ; it bore no fruit last year, 
nor the year before, and I thought I heard the 
gardener say, that he would root it up, and plant 
another in its place. 

Robert.—Yes: but do you know the reason 
why he has not done so? Mr. L. was walking 
in his garden, and looking at his trees, when 
the gardener told him of his intention: but Mr. 
L. thought that it would be a pity for so fine a 











for another year. 

W.—I know Mr. L. is a patient man, and 
never acts hastily. And, Robert, is there not 
need of paticnce with you and me, ds well as 
with trees? Had our teachers not been patient 
men, considering our advantages, and yet our 
dullness, should not we long since have been 
dismissed from the Sabbath School ? 
R.—This is true ; and we ought to be asham- 
ed of our backwardness, and endeavour to give 
our teachers as little trouble as possible in fa- 
ture. But this brings to my mind a beautiful 
parable spoken by Jesus Christ, and recorded 
in Luke xiii: 6, 9. 

W.—Can you repeat it from memory ? 

R.—I think I can:—* A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he 
came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 
Then said he to the dresser of the vineyard, 
Behold, these three years [come seeking fruit 
on this fig tree, and find none; Cut it,down : 
why cumbereth it the ground? And he an- 
swering, said unto him, Lord, let it alone this 
year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it ; 
and if it bear fruit, well; and if not, then after 
that thou shalt cut it down.” Do you under- 
stand the meaning of this parable ? 

W.—Does not the fig tree planted in the 
vineyard, represent the Jews, God’s peculiar 
people ; and its barrenness show, that though 
they had very great privileges, yet they rebelled 
against him, and lived in the neglect of his 
commandments? ‘That when the Almighty 
looked down from heaven uponthem, as the 
master of the vineyard looked at his tree, his 
anger was kindled, and he was about to devote 
them to destruction, till his own Son, the Mes- 
siah, came intothe world, pleaded for them, and 
obtained for them another trial, if, perhaps, they 
might repent, and turn to the ord; but they 
did not: they continued obstinate, and were 
cut down: their holy city, Jerusalem, was de- 
stroyed, the temple burned, theircountry plun- 
dered, and themselves scattered over all the 
earth, as they are found even at this day. 

R.—This may be one sense of the passage, 
but it has another, in which you and J, and all 
mankind, are more nearly concerned. 

W.—Be so kind as to name it. 

R.—By the barren fig tree may be under- 
stood, the impenitent sinner, who neglects the 
means of grace, and lives without religion : and 
by the master of the vineyard, God, our Creator 
and. Judge, who searches the heart, and takes 
knowledge of our state; his justice says, ‘‘ Cut 
him down: why cumbereth he the ground?” 
But Jesus Christ, like the vine dresser, pleads 
in his behalf. His language is, “‘ ‘ Spare it this 
year also.’- Give that trifling sinnera longer 
trial. ‘Until I dig about him, and water him.’ 
Until by some new affliction, or more powerful 
ministry, I try to awaken his conscience: ‘ ifit 
hear fruit, well:’ if he repent, the end is an- 
swered ; ‘and if not,then thou shalt’ cut it 
down ;’ ifhe still persevere in sin, I must cease 
to plead, and resign him up to eternal condem- 
nation.” 

W.—We owe all our blessings, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual, to Christ’s intercession; this 
I readily comprehend: but are we to under- 
stand from this passage, that it is possible to 





tree tobe lost. He therefore directed the gar- 
dener to take more pains in pruning it, and put- 


weary out the patience of God, and sin till mer- 
cy be withdrawn ? 
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R.—Undoubtedly ; and is it not said, ‘My | her mother. Baba (so she named it) became 


Spirit shail not always strive with man.” 


And | from that moment the object of all her cares. 


“He that being often reproved hardeneth his | She shared with it the little bread which was 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that | given her for her meals, and would not have ex- 


without remedy ?” 

W.—This conversation begins to make me 
look at home: I have already lived twelve 
years in the world. Another year has rolled 
away, and it may be for several years God has 
come to seek fruit, and has not found any on 
my barren soul. . 

R.—Perhaps, William, though young, yet 
we have seen the last new year’s day we ever 
shallsee. Many younger than we are now 
asleep in the dust, who were well last new 
year’s day. 

W.—This makes me renew my good resolu- 
tions. Oh, what need is there of being al- 
ways ready todie? May L live this year as if I 
knew it were to be my last. 

R.—My dear friend, I join you in this reso- 
lution: may Almighty God strengthen and 
confirm it! But itis time to retw:n; Iam 
ashamed of being out of my place when the 
school commences. Ch, Advocate. 





BENEWVOLENCE. 
THE LAMB. 

Little Flora, the daughter of a poor country- 
man, was seated one morning by the side of 
the road, holding on her lap a porringer of milk 
for her breakfast, in which she sopped a few 
slices of coarse brown bread. Just then a far- 
mer was passing the road, who had in his cart 
about a score of lambs that he was going to sell 
at the market. ‘These poor creatures, crowd- 
ed one upon the other, with their feet tied to- 
gether and their heads hanging down, filled the 
air with plaintive bleatings, which pierced the 
heart of Flora, but were heard by the farmer 
with an ear of unconcern. 

When he was come up opposite to the little 
country girl, he threw down before her a lamb 
which he’was carrying across his shoulder.— 
‘* There, my girl,” said he, “‘ is a good-for-noth- 
ing beast that has just died, and made me one 
dollar the poorer. ‘Take it, if you will, and 
make a dinner of it.” 

Flora quitted her breakfast, laid down her 
porringer, and her bread, and taking up the 
lamb, began to examine it with looks of com- 
passion. “ But,” said she immediately, “ why 
should I pity you? To-day or to-morrow they 
would have run a great knife through your 
throat, while now you have nothing more to 
fear.” While she was speaking thus, the lamb 
revived by the warmth of her arms, opened its 
eyes a little, and made a slight motion and 
cried baa faintly, as ifit were calling its mother. 

It would be difficult to express the little 
girl’s joy. She covered the lamb with her 
apron, bent her breast down towards her lap to 
warm it still more, and blew with all her force 
into its nostrils and mouth. She felt the poor 
animal stir by degrees, and at each cf its mo- 
tions she felt her own heart throb. Encoura- 
ged by this first success, she crumbled some 
soft bread into her porringer, and taking it up 
in her fingers, with some difficulty forced it be- 
tween its tecth which were shut fast. 

The lamb, which was dying only through 
hunger, felt itself a little strengthened by this 
nourishment. It began now to stretch its limbs, 
to shake its head, to wag his tail, and to prick 
up its ears. It had soon strength enough to 
support itself upon its legs, and then went of its 
own accord to Flora’s porringer, who smiled to 
see it drink up her breakfast. In short, before 
an hour was past, it had already played a 
thousand little gambols. 

Flora, transported with joy, took it up in her 
arme, and running to the cottage, shewed it to 
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changed it singly for the largest flock in the 
neigbourhood. Baba was so gratefully sensible 
of her fondness, that she never quitted Flora a 
single step: she would come to eat out of her 
hand, would frisk round her, and whenever she 
was obliged to go out without her, would bleat 
most pitifully. ; 
This was not the only recompense with which 
Heaven repaid Flora’s compassionate tender- 
ness. Bababrought forth young lambs, and 
these others in their turn: so that, in a few 
years after, Flora had a pretty flock that fur- 
nished the faiuily with comfortable clothing 
from their wool. [Children’s Friend. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 


Ah! that it would always continue to be 
winter! said young Florio, who was just re- 
turned from sliding, and was amusing himself 
in the garden with making men of snow. Mr. 
Gardener, his father, hearing these words, said 
to him, My dear son, you will do me a pleasure 
to write down that wish in my tablets. Florio 
complied, and wrote while his hand trembled 
with cold. 

The Winter passed away, and Spring suc- 
ceeded. Florjo was walking along with his fa- 
ther, beside a border in the garden, where the 
tulips, pinks, and roses were in perfect bloom. 
He felt the most lively pleasure in breathing 
their perfume, and admiring their fresh and vi- 
vid colours. These are the productions of 
Spring, said Mr. Gardener to him. They are 
beautiful, bat of very short duration. Oh! 
replied Florio, that it were always Spring !— 
** Be so good as to write that wish in my tablets.” 
Florio obeyed, while his heart beat with joy. 

The Spring very soon made room for Sum- 
mer. Florio,.one fine .day, went out to take-a 
walk with his parents and some of his young 
acquaintance to aneighboring village. Their 
walk afforded them a prospect sometimes of 
green corn-fields, waving smoothly like a calm 
sea lightly agitated by the breeze; and some 
times of meadows enamelled with a thousand 
flowers. On every side they beheld the young 
lambs at play, and the high-spirited colts and 
fillies sporting round their dams. They ate 
cherries, strawberries, and other fruits of the 
season, and passed the whole day in amusing 
themselves in the fields. 

Do you not think, Florio, said Mr. Garden- 
er,asthey were returning to town, thai the 
Summer too has its pleasures? Oh! replied 
he, I wish Summer would last ad] the year; 
and at the request of his father he wrote down 
this wish also in his tablets. At length Au- 
tumn arrived. All the family went to spend a 
day in the country, at harvest-time. The 
weather was not quite so hot as in Summer; 
the air was mild, and the sky clear. The gar- 
dens and orchards were loaded with fruits. The 
round plump melons from their rich beds diffus- 
ed a delicious odour; and the branches of the 
pear-trees bent under the weight of the finest 
pears. 

This wasa day of feasting for Florio, who 
loved nothing so much as grapes, melons, and 
peaches; and he had the additional pleasure 
of gathering them himself. This fine season, 
said his father to him, will soon pass away. 
Winter is advancing towards us very fast, to 
deprive us of Autumn. Ah! answered Florio, 
I wish it would stop short in its approach, and 
Autumn never leave us. 

Mr. Gardener. Should you be glad of that, 
Florio? 

















Florio. Oh! very glad, papa, I promise you. 

But, replied his father, taking out his tab- 
lets, cast your eye on what is written here. 
Read it out! 

Florio. (reads.) Ah? that it would always 
continue to be Winter ! 

Mr. G. Now let us look a few leaves further, 

Florio. reads.) Oh, that it were always 
Spring! . 

_Mr. G. And on the next leaf what do we find? 

Florio. (reads.) I wish Summer would last 
all the year. 

Mr. Gard. Do you recollect whose hand- 
writing this is ? 

Florio. Itis mine. 

Mr.G. And what was your wish just now? 

Florio. That the Winter would stop short 
in its approach, and Autumn never leave us. 

Mr. Gard. This is something peculiar. In 
the Winter, you desired that it might be always 
Winter ; in the Spring, that it might always 
be Spring ; in Summer, that that season would 
always continue; and now, in Autumn, you 
wish that it may always be Autumn. Do you 
reflect what conclusion may be drawn from all 
this ? 

Florio. 

ood. 

Mr. Gard. Yes, my son, they are all blest 
with plenteous increase, and variety of pleas- 
ures: and God knows much better how to gov- 
ern the system of nature, than we, limited be- 
ings aswe are. If it had depended only on 
you last Winter, we should never have had any 
more Spring, nor Summer, nor Autumn. You 
would have covered the earth with eternal 
snows, and never felt any other pleasure than 
that of sliding, or making men of snow. Of 
how many other enjoyments would you not 
have been deprived by such a disposition of 
things! We are happy that it is not in our 
power to regulate the course of nature. Every 
thing would be lost which was intended for 
our happiness, if our own rash wishes were 
heard. [Children’s Friend. 


That all the seasons of the year are 











THE SABSATH SCHOOL. 





————————— 


THE FIRST SABBATH OF THE NEW YEAR, 


“‘A happy New Year to you,” said James 
Brown, to his school-fellow, Thomas Jones, as 
they met in their way to the Sabbath School. 
** The same to you,” said Thomas as he took 
James by the hand, and gave it a_ hearty 
shake. As they jogged on their way, they talk- 
ed about the pleasures of Christmas and the 
happy opening year, with light hearts and 
cheerful countenances. ‘They then spoke 
about their weekly subject, which was to find 
out texts suitable for the New Year. ‘ Have 
you many texts?” said James. ‘I could not 
find a great number,” replied Thomas, “ it is 
rather a hard subject.” ‘Thus talking, they 
came to the school door. Mr. Freeman, their 
Teacher, was there before them, and praising 
them for their early attendance; he then mark- 
ed their names in his class-book. Soon the 
hymn of praise arose from many a youthful 
voice, and then the blessing of God was asked 
on the First Sabbath of the Year. 

Mr. Freeman soon after called upon his 
class to give an account of the weekly subject. 
Iie began it thus: “‘ My dear child-zen, I like 
to see great attention paid to beginnings; such. 
as the beginning of life, the beginning of a day, 
the beginning of a year, and especially its first 
Sabbath. I hope you will now begin well ; you 
will recollect that I explained the subject to 
you last Sabbath, and I hope you have been at- 
tentive during the past week.” ; 

Each one of the boys then opened his Bible 
and some of the elder lads, who were able to 
write, had long strips of paper on which they 
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had put down the texts they had found. out.! dren in those countries, no matter how sick or | 


James Brown began, by quoting Gen. xlvii: 9. | 
«Few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been.” 

Teacher. Very well. Jacob was 130 years 
old when he said this, so short did his life seem 
when he looked back on it. It is well at the 
beginning of the year to think of this. 

Thomas Jones.. Psalin xc: 12. “ So teach 
us tonumber our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 

Teacher. An excellent prayer, Thomas, for 
allof us. You see Moses speaks of days, not 
years; we only have a single day given us ata 
time. 

John Smith. 
short.” 

Teacher. Weall know this truth: may God 
incline our hearts to improve it. 

Wiliam Adams. Prov. xxvii: 1. “ Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.” 

Teacher. We cannot begin the year with a 
better thought than this; you know two of 
your school-fellows have died during the last 
year, and they began it as well in health as any 
of you. 

The other children then brought their texts, 
and Iam happy to say that they did begin the 
year well. I have not room to put all the texts 
down which they brought; but 1 must just tell 
you what Mr. Freeman said, when they had 
finished. ‘‘ Children, you see from the Bible 
how very frail we are, and that we donot know 
how soon we may die. Let every boy ask, ‘Am I 
fit to die?’ Those are best fit to live who are 
best prepared to die. I fear some of you think it 
will be time enough by and by. This isa sad mis- 
take, and has ruined thousands of the young: 
may God teach you now to apply your hearts 
unto wisdom. Jesus is willing to receive you ; 
hesays, ‘ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.’ What a happy First Sabbath of 
the Year would this be to me if I could hope that 
you, my dear boys, were this day induced to 
believe on Jesus Christ, and to begin a new 
life of holiness. ‘ Wilt thou not from this 
time,cry unto me, my Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth? O may the Holy Spirit 
take of the things of Christ and shew them to 
you, and may this year, and every future year 
of your lives, be spent in the service and to the 
glory of God.—My young Reader, lift your 
heart to God, and say, Amen, so be it.” 


1 Cor. vii: 29. ‘* The time is 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
SABBATH SCHOOL PRIVILEGES. 


Every one who reads this magazine knows 
that he has some advantages over thousands 
and even millionsof boys and girls in other parts 
of the world. Throughout a great part of Asia 
and Africa, where there are many hundred 
millions of people, there is no knowledge of the 
true God or of the Saviour of sinners. The 
people tive in great ignorance, and sin, and 
misery. ‘They worship idols, stone and wooden 
images; and where they can get a silver or 
gold image to worship, they think it something 
very great. Those who do not worship these 
idols, place their trust in Mahomed, a false 
prophet, who pretended to dothe most absurd 
and impossible things one can tiink of. This 
Mahomed left laws for his followers, which 
make them live very wicked and miserable 
lives—They hate Christians exceedingly, and 
have no mercy on them. This is because 
Christians disregard their false prophet, and 
think him a base deceiver.—The life of Ma- 
homed Ali Bey, a learned young man of Persia, 
a new book just published by the Union,:shows 
how much the Mahomedans dislike Christians. 
—Now children who go to a Sabbath school 


how poor they may be, or how many troubles | 
they may have, they learn to know Christ. ' 
They have a way made open into heaven for 
them. ‘They can, if they will, escape from 
endless misery and enjoy the favour of God. 


worshipped idols—Pharaoh and his Egyptians 
—they were a wicked set of people, who had 
no love for God, and they murdered even little 
babes in their cruelty. Those who read the 
Bible know this very well—Moses was saved 
from being murdered when a little baby by 
King Pharaoh’s daughter, and was brought up 
like aprince. But the Bible says, he chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season. ‘This was very right in Moses, and if 
any one has to choose between sin and duty, let 
him dolike Moses. Let him go along with the 
people of God. 

Let every one bless the Lord that he lives in 
a country where children are received into 
Sabbath schools and taught to know Jesus 
Christ, instead of being murdered, as hundreds 
of children are, even now in those countries. 
One thing more. Remember if God does all 
this for you, he wil call you to account for it ; 
and if you don’t Jove him, and serve him, what 
excuse will you have? 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN.—[Continued.] 
TAWNY RACE. 

The tawny or olivaceous race has, for distinc- 
tive characters, a broad, flat, and compressed 
countenance, a thick and flat nose, wide nos- 
trils, large and prominent cheek bones, a flat 
and very broad upper jaw, hollow temples, the 
eye-lids.imperfectly opened, the eyes at con- 
siderable distance from -each other, and the 
chin projecting. In all climates, the complex- 





ion of thisrace is tawny or approaching to the 
hue of the dried peeling of oranges; the hair 
is always black, thinly scattered, coarse and 
lank. The countenance exhibits a sort of los- 
sange, or square, with a very scanty natural 
beard ; and then it is always black. The stat- 
ure is short and squat, the body square and mus- 
cular, and the legs short, and somewhat arched, 
or gibbous. 

This race, the most numerous of all, has been 
distributed into three families. 

FIRST FAMILY. 

The first of these families, im Europe, is 
composed of the Hungarians; in Asia, of the 
Siamese, Peguese, Cochinchinese, Tonkinese, 
Chinese, Coreans, Japanese, Chinese 'Tartars, 
Thibetians, and Mongolians. Their complex- 
ion is swarthy, and their features are less rude 
than those of the Calmucs. Most of them 
live under fixed despotical governments, tem- 
pered, however, by the native mildness of their 
dispositions, which are little suited to the 
roughness of the military life. Their religion, 
which consists in the worship of the grand la- 
ma, Brahma, idols, &c. is more or less inter- 
woven with the frame of their governments, and 
prescribes absolute subjection to existing pow- 
er. The Hungarians, however, on. the one 
hand, and the erratic Mongul-Tartars on 
the other, are excepted from this remark. In 
China and Japan, small feet are highly prized 
by the women; and the inhabitants of Aracan, 
Laos, Siam, and Pegu, delight inlong ears, and 
dye their teeth black. These people, though 
gentle and timid, are cunning and knavish, 
readily sacrificing their principles and feelings 
to considerations of gain. Though the Chi- 
nese and Japanese are reputed the most an- 





have a wonderful advantage over all the chil- 


ciently civilized tribes of Asia, yet they have 
for ages remained stationary in the career of 








arts and policy, being pertinaciously averse to 
the adoption of new discoveries or improve- 
ments. 
SECOND FAMILY. 
The second section of this race embraces the 


| great family of Mongul-Tartars, such as the 
Moses was once among those people who | 


Mantchoos, Calmucks, the genuine Cosacs, 
Burats, and the Tangutian hordes, that border 
on Thibet and on the northof China. These 
are nomadic tribes, living in tents, and roam- 
ing on horseback over the immense plains of 
Tartary, not cultivating any particular spot, 
feeding on the milk of mares, and the flesh of 
horses, which last they often eat raw. Being 
always armed, they make war like banditti,and 
fight for plunder rather than for conquest. Yet 
they manifest much personal bravery, and obey 
an elective chief, called Khan, whom they in- 
vest with sovereign authority. Though desig- 
nated Tartars, they are to be carefully distin- 
guished from those of European Russia, who be- 
long to the white race. 
THIRD FAMILY. 

The third section includes the polar tribes, 
distinguished by their thick and reduced sta- 
ture, such as the Laplanders, Nova-Zemblians, 
Samoiedes, Ostiacs, Tungusians, Jakutes, 
Tschutkis,and Kamtschadales, in the old conti- 
nent, and the Esquimaux, and Greenlanders, 
in the new.—These men, who rarely exceed 4 
feet in height, are confined on the polar circle, 
and are remarkable for the coarseness and fil- 
thiness of their manners, and ther infatuated 
attachment to their native soil, notwithstanding 
the hardships and privations to which they are 
unavoidably subjected. 

[To de continued.} 








MISCELLANY. 








Home.—The heart may seek to conceal itself 
from the outward world, but in the sanctuary 
of home it takes refuge from constraint, leaving 
its excellence or its depravity, its charms or 
its defects, to the observation of others. A 
multitude of little circumstances that we can 
neither foresee nor avert, daily make discove- 
ries of our principles and actions to those that 
surround us, and happy is the individual whose 
conduct will always bear this microscope of 
home. -@Qa— 

Self-Knowledge.—Did we but know our- 
selves, how humble it would make us! and 
happy would it be for us that we did—for, 
want of knowledge of ourselves is the cause of 
pride. It is not very difficult for men to «now 
themselves, if they took but proper pains to in- 
quire into themselves—but they are more. soli- 
citous to be thought what they should be, than 
really careful to be what they ought to be. 


—-eZA— 

Be swift to hear, slow to speak.—When we 
are in the company of sensible men, we ought 
to be doubly cautious of talking too much, lest 
we lose two good things—their good opinions, 
and our improvement; and disclose one thing 
which had better have been concealed—our self- 
sufficiency ; for what we have to say we know, 
but what they have to say we know not. 


-—-@or— 

Anzer.—I cannot think that man amiable, or 
even innocent who, after the placidity and re- 
freshment of a night’s rest, can awake only to 
his resentments. He must forget the Being 
who sheds this balmy blessing over our shatter- 
ed, perhaps perverted, senses, and who enjoins 
the forgiveness of all injuries before. the sun 
goes down upon our wrath.— De Vere. 


—-320e— 

We cannot build too confidently on the mer- 
its of Christ, as our only hope; nor can we 
think too much of the mind that was in Christ, 
as our great example.— Cecil. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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VOuUTIVS COMPANION. 
CHILDREN AT SCHOOL.—[Continued.] 

Last week, we said a few words to our juven- 
ile readers who attend school, about their going 
there with a desire to learn, and about their 
laying aside their play that they may learn with 
all their might. Weshall now talk with them 
about harmony in school. Perhaps some of the 
younger of them may be obliged to stop here & 
inquire, “‘ What does that mean?” What is har- 
mony ? Sowe willexplain it. There is harmo- 
ny in school when the scholars all agree ; when 











there is no quarrelling,or wrangling among them, 
no disputing, or hatred, or ill-will. When they all 
love one another, speak peaceably and kindly, 
and try todo each other good. Now what a de- 
lightful sight is such aschool. A school is a 
family, for the time that the scholars are col- 
lected; and they ought to feel towards each other 
as brothers and sisters. ‘‘ Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” Such a school is orderly and 
decent in all its inovements; the pupils live in 
peace and pursue their studies with pleasure ; 
the instructer finds his burden lightened, and 
the hearts ofall their parents gladdened. 

Whenever harmony is interrupted, there _is 
a cause for it. Iftwo or more children cannot 
agree, or if a whole school has a reputation for 
variance or strife, depend upon it there are 
causes for such dreadful evils. As we hope all 
our readers wish to be at peace with their 
school-fellows, and that their school should al- 
ways be harmonious, we will now tell them of 
some ofthe bad things which produce discord ; 
that they may always watch against them and 
avoid them. 

When children resent injuries that they re- 
ceive, there will be discord. Sometimes chil- 
dren get much engaged in play, and hurt one 
another; perhaps without any design, or be- 
cause they become alittle warm or angry. Ifthe 
child that is injured resents it, and scolds the 
other, and attempts to injure him in return, there 
must be variance and strife. How often has a 
pleasant and happy company of children been 
suddenly thrown into confusion and uproar, by 
such acourse. But how much better would it 
be, if onc is injured, to take it patiently. Ifthe 
injury was not intended, he surely ought not to 
complain. And if it was intended, he should 
still forgive his offending brother, and not ren- 
der evil for evil. Forgiveness, a soft answer 
and kind treatment in return, would promote 
peace and good will. Besides, it would have 
a good effect on him who did the wrong ; and 
he would not be half so likely to repeat the of- 
fence. You may sometimes be obliged to men- 
tion the bad treatment you receive to your in- 
structer. But do not run to him every time you 
happen to get a bruize or a trifling blow, in 
your peaceful play; above all, never return 
blow for blow, nor railing for railing, whatever 
you may suffer. 

Often there is great complaining and dis- 
union in a school, because some of the scholars 
learn more than others, and rise faster in their 
classes. But why shoulda child be envious at 


the prosperity of his neighbor? Perhaps an- 
other is older than yourself; or he has had 
more time to study, and better teachers ; or he 
has been favoured by his Maker with a more 
powerful mind. If so, you should not envy him; 
but improve all the advantages which you have, 
and feel you are accountable to God for the use 
of them. Perhaps the other has been more 
diligent and studious than yourself. Ifso, you 
are very unreasonable to be offended with him 
for kuowing more than you do, or rising high- 
er intheschool. Lay aside your malice, and 
envy and evil speaking about such a scholar ; 
and give all diligence to pursue your studies, 
and improve your own talents. Though your 
parents, and all your friends wish you to excel, 
and to make great progress in knowledge; yet 
they do not want you to be envious or proud. 
You should love knowledge for its own sake, 
for it is good ; and not because it will give you 
more honour and praise than your fellows. 
You should get as much learning as you can, 
and Jet others do the same; and rejoice when 
others grow in knowledge fast. A school, 
where such a spirit prevails, will have harmo- 
ny and peace. 

You may be tempted to envy some of your 
school-fellows, because they are more beloved 
and honored by the other scholars than you are. 
But only inquire, why it is so? If they are 
more lovely than yourself, and worthy of hon- 
or, you should not envy them; but lament that 
youare yourself so unlovely, and be a better 
child. If another is esteemed and praised for 
any thing which is not good, never regard it ; 
such honour is not worth having. Even chil- 
dren are often extolled, for those things which 
should rather make them blush. In the eyes 
of their companions they are shining attrac- 
tions; in the eyes of the wise and good, they 
are not their glory but their shame. Some 
children, too, are esteemed because they wear 
fine clothes and because their parents are rich. 
But thisshould bo no cause of hard feelings 
towardsthem. It is foolish to envy them for 
this. You should love them just aswell, if they 
are good children; and they should love you, 
if you are worthy of their love, whether you 
wear coarse or gaudy clothes. 








Some children can hardly speak peaceably |: 


to their class-mates, because they think their 
teachers make improper distinctions, and have 
their favorites, instead of treating all alike. 
Now it is very wrong if a teacher is partial. 
Making favorites in a family, or in a school, 
must destroy its harmony. How sad were the 
effects of Jacob’s partiality for Joseph, to him- 
self and to all his sons. But you may think 
your instructor partial when he is not. He 
ought to love most, those who behave best ; and 
to frown upon idieness or wickedness. You 
may be jealous, and think another child is a fa- 
vorite with the teacher; when heonly receives 
the reward of his obedience and diligence in 
study. And even if you do not obtain exactly 
what you deserve, never resent it. Still be re- 
spectful to your teacher, and kind and obliging 
to your fellow students. Then will you be hap- 





py in their society, and do your part to pre- 
serve the peace and harmony of the school. 

















POETRY. 





THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


Wo! for my vine-clad home! 

That it should ever be so dark to me, 

With its bright threshold, and its whispering 
That I should ever come, [tree { 
Fearing the lonely echo ofa tread, 

Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead! 


Lead on! my orphan boy ! 

Thy home is not so desolate to thee, 

And the low shiver in the linden tree 

May bring to thee a joy ; 

But, oh! how dark is the bright home before 
thee, 

To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My soul remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I leaned upon is broken; 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 

Who blest thee at the eventide, my son! 

And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 

The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 

Are in the icy keeping of the sod ! 
Aye, my own boy! thy sire 

Is with the sleepers ofthe valley cast, 

And the proud glory of my life hath past, 
With his high glance of fire. 

Wo! that the linden and the vine should bloom, 

And a just man be gathered to the tomb! 


Why, bear them proudly, boy ! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh, 
It is the helm he wore in victory ! 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, O Switzerland, he died ! 
I will forget my sorrow—in my pride ! 
Willis’ Poems. 
- Se 
From the United States Gazette. 
On the reeent formation in Philadelphia, of a Sunday 
School Union, for the city proper. 
By the Author of “ Lyric Poems.”’ 
Yes, go ye out, and gather in 
Those unto bondage sold ; 
Rescue from haunts of shame and sin, 
The lambs for Jesus’ fold : 
Search every alley—every street— 
And far ye need not go, 
To win the thousands that are meet , 
For unresisted wo. 


Go forth—the wanderers reclaim 
Who seek a timeless doom; 

Go forth—those are the halt and lame, 
And at that feast there’s room, 

The little victims!—O delay 
The helping hand no more; , 

But teach their lisping lips to pray 
To Him, they mock’d before. 


Ts there no need ?—Go view with me 
The youthful felon’s cell ; 
And wan Despair shall unto thee 
Th’ appalling answer tell ;— 
Ts there no need ?—Come hither now, 
Where Sunffay Scholars throng; 
These outcasts once.—Thou see’st them bow, 
Thou hear’st their holy song ! 


If, leaving battlements they trod, 
The errand angels hear 

The contrite, yea; and waft toGod 

- he penitential tear,— 

How gladly hears the unfolding wing 
Those messengers away, 

To stand and tell before their King, 





That ransom’d children pray ! 
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